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Cosmopolitan Citizenship 


ANDREW LINKLATER 


Traditional statist approaches to citzenship emphasise the rights and duties which 
individuals have as members of bounded sovereign communities. They deny that 
citizenship has any meaning when detached from the sovereign nation-state. Theor- 
ists in the Kantian tradition have used the idea of world citizenship to refer to 
obligations to care about the future of the whole human race. This article extends 
the Kantian approach by arguing for a dialogic conception of cosmopolitan 
citizenship. What distinguishes this approach is the claim that separate states and 
other actors have an obligation to give institutional expression to the idea of a 
universal communication community which reflects the heterogeneous character of 
international society. 


Even if we still have a long way to go before fully achieving it, 
the cosmopolitan condition is no longer merely a mirage. State 
citizenship and world citizenship form a continuum whose con- 
tours, at least, are already becoming visible. 

(Habermas, 1996, p. 515) 


Introduction 


Habermas’s defence of world citizenship clashes with orthodox approaches in 
which citizenship refers to the specific legal, political and social rights which 
individuals have as members of separate sovereign states. Traditional perspectives 
maintain that modern conceptions of citizenship are anchored in the world of 
the bounded community; they contend that it loses its precise meaning when 
divorced from territoriality, sovereignty and shared nationality (Miller, forth- 
coming; see also Miller, 1994, 1995). Appealing to cosmopolitan citizenship may 
inspire fellow nationals to honour obligations to peoples elsewhere, but this 
distorts the notion of citizenship in their view. From their standpoint, to be a 
citizen is to have concrete rights against, and duties to, a specific sovereign state 
rather than voluntary and inexact duties to the rest of humanity; it is to belong 
to a bounded political community which enjoys the right of collective self- 
determination, and which can decide who can enter its ranks and who can be 
turned away; it is to have a special bond with others who decide together 
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whether to accept onerous moral obligations to outsiders and how to discharge 
the duties they impose on themselves. Citizens therefore enjoy privileges as 


‘members of sovereign states which aliens do not have, and cannot claim on the 


grounds of sheer humanity (Bodin, 1967). Traditional approaches argue that 
appeals to cosmopolitan citizenship amount to little more than an exercise in 
moral exhortation while the nation-state is the dominant form of political 
community. Their contention is that the idea of world citizenship may have 
considerable moral force, but, on any strict definition of citizenship, the term is 
self-evidently and unalterably oxymoronic. 

It is rare for those who resist the charms of cosmopolitan citizenship to argue 
that the boundaries of moral and political communities wholly converge. More 
often than not, they agree with cosmopolitans that states are answerable to 
wider ethical constituencies such as the international society of states and the 
imagined community of humankind. But whereas statist approaches argue that 
cosmopolitan citizenship is an inappropriate way of conceptualising these wider 
obligations, many of their universalistic opponents regard it as an important 
way of defending fundamental moral duties which states frequently neglect in 
their dealings with outsiders. Cosmopolitans argue that sovereign communities 
repeatedly invoke the language of ethical universalism to demonstrate their 
allegiance to purposes beyond themselves, but all too often override obligations 
to humanity without adequate moral justification (Shue, 1981). Cosmopolitan 
citizenship is used to challenge a deep moral contradiction at the heart of the 
modern state. It is used to remind citizens of the unfinished moral business of 
the sovereign state and to draw their attention to the higher ethical aspirations 
which have yet to be embedded in political life. 

From this vantage point, conceptual tidiness may seem to vindicate those who 
believe that citizenship is inextricably tied up with the sovereign state, but 
imposing order in this way confers legitimacy on imperfect political arrangements 
and forecloses an inquiry into how alternative forms of political community can 
institutionalise the principles of world citizenship. The cosmopolitan argument 
is that world citizenship can be a powerful means of coaxing citizens away from 


_ the false supposition that the interests of fellow citizens necessarily take priority 


over duties to the rest of the human race; it is a unique device for eliciting their 
support for global political institutions and sentiments which weaken the grip 
of exclusionary separate states. Exponents of this ethical standpoint reject 
traditional claims that cosmopolitan citizenship is hopelessly oxymoronic. 

The purpose of this article is to defend the idea of cosmopolitan citizenship 
from its critics. The argument is in three parts. Part One begins by sketching 
three different approaches to the relationship between the state, citizenship and 
humanity (the statist, the Kantian and the dialogic perspectives). Building on 
Kant’s thought, it argues that cosmopolitan citizenship involves more than 
compassion towards outsiders, namely efforts to create universal frameworks of 
communication. Part Two argues that national conceptions of citizenship are 
often in tension with wider ethical commitments but they create obligations to 
create wider dialogic communities. Honneth’s account of the developmental 
pressures within modern states informs this part of the argument. He has 
maintained that the practice of universalising rights across the whole community, 
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and of reducing basic material inequalities which prevent citizens from exercising 
their rights, are two of the most powerful developments in modern societies 
(Honneth, 1995, pp. 115-18). Two other powerful tendencies are considered 
below. First, minority nations and indigenous peoples have mobilised to secure 


_ public recognition of cultural differences (Crawford, 1988; Kymlicka, 1989, 


1995; Young, 1990). Second, the ancient question of how far the distinction 
between the citizen and the alien is morally relevant has acquired renewed 
importance with close interdependence and increasing transnational harm.! 
Addressing this question, the political theory of cosmopolitan democracy and 
recent accounts of possible futures for Europe argue that the nation-state is 
neither the sole nor the most important moral community (Held, 1995, p. 18). 
Post-sovereign arrangements which increase the role of sub-state and trans- 
national political authorities in Europe have been defended as a normative ideal 
by exponents of a range of different ethical and political arrangements. Part 
Two supports this proposition by arguing that the creation of a transnational 
public sphere is an essential means of realising the ideals of cosmopolitan 
citizenship. ; i 

Part Three begins by recognising that the principles which may underpin a 
future neo-medieval European international society are unlikely to command 
the consent of the whole of humankind.. The members of a European inter- 
national order which may be advancing together to create a transnational public 
sphere and post-national forms of European citizenship have therefore to decide 
the proper means of conducting their relations with societies which do not share 
their political vision.” Instead of closing themselves off, they have to act 
towards outsiders in ways which will promote the development of a ‘universal 
communication community’ (Apel, 1979, 1980; Habermas, 1996, p. 514). Part 
Three argues that members of the Grotian tradition have conceptualised two of 
the main possibilities which are available for such a region—the pluralist and 
solidarist forms of international society first distinguished in the writings of 
Hedley Bull (1966). Those two forms of international society, along with the 
neo-medieval order described earlier, ensure that dialogue and consent replace 
the realm of power and coercion in determining the future of world politics. 
Promoting this end is the central aim of cosmopolitan citizenship. 


Part One 


The question of whether it is valid to detach the idea of citizenship from the 
nation-state has received three very different answers. Secular natural law 
theorists such as Pufendorf and Vattel in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
developed the statist position. Their argument was that citizenship converted 
imperfect moral rights and duties in the pre-civil condition into perfect legal 
rights and duties of citizens within the more secure environment of the bounded 
sovereign state (Linklater, 1990). Obligations to alien outsiders survived the 
transition from disorganised humanity into separate societies, according to the 
natural law theorists, but this moral realm should not be confused with the 
determinate rights and duties enshrined in positive law within territorial states. 
Sovereign communities had not been issued with a moral license to ride 
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roughshod over the interests of outsiders, and they were not entitled to impose 
terrible costs on them for the sake of trivial national gains. They were authorised 
by the social contract to do the best they could for fellow citizens within the 
constraints of the natural law rather than to dissolve national arrangements 
because of some misguided attachment to world citizenship.’ Hegel subsequently 
embellished the statists’ point by arguing that cosmopolitanism had to be treated 
with great suspicion because it represented a threat to the only viable form of 
political association—the modern sovereign state. 

Many approaches to cosmopolitan citizenship have objected to these conclu- 
sions in the belief that the whole human race should live under a single world 
government, but most current exponents of global citizenship support the project 
of enlarging the moral rather than the political boundaries of community (Beitz, 
1994). This second way of dealing with the problem of citizenship, of deciding 
whether it should be national or cosmopolitan in orientation, maintains that 
individuals have ethical obligations to the rest of the human race which can 
overrule their obligations to fellow citizens. This is the essence of the Kantian 
conception of world citizenship. Support for its goal of promoting stronger 
loyalties to the cosmopolis has increased over the last few years. Earlier anxieties 
about nuclear war, and contemporary anxieties about the risk that environmental 
devastation poses to the human species and to unborn generations, have 
engendered a deeper sense of personal responsibility for the fate of the earth 
along with greater support for social movements and non-governmental organis- 
ations in a world that is still largely dominated by nation-states.‘ For many, the 
attraction of world citizenship is its appeal to individuals to demonstrate moral 
concern and individual responsibility for the future of the planet in the light of 
growing doubts about the efficacy of the territorial nation-state (Heater, 1990, 
pp. 163-4; Heater, 1996). 

As noted, elements of this second approach to world citizenship clearly exist 
in Kant’s writings which argue that the ius cosmopoliticum obliges all human 
beings to extend hospitality to strangers as fellow ‘citizens of a universal state 
of humanity’ (Kant, 1970, p. 206). Kant’s related observation that powerful 
European states should respect the independence of non-European peoples, and 
avoid causing them unnecessary harm, also illustrates this second approach 
(Williams & Booth, 1996). Eschewing notions of world government, many 
cosmopolitans echo Kant’s themes by arguing that global citizenship enjoins co- 
nationals to transcend the morally parochial world of the sovereign state. The 
clearest illustration of this approach is provided by the advocates of good 
environmental citizenship who argue for a greater sense of responsibility for 
what Arendt once called the aspects of public life which fall within our reach 
(Arendt, 1973, p. 86; see also Christoff, 1995). 

It is worth returning at this point to the statist conception of citizenship to 
show how it has been developed by recent critics of cosmopolitan citizenship. 
One objection to the ethic of world citizenship is that it has few of the qualities 
and demands traditionally associated with national citizenship. Indeterminate 
and voluntary duties to the rest of humanity characterise the ethic of global 
responsibility, and the absence of political community rules out the possibility 
of institutionalising the Aristotelian ideal of civic participation. Although the: 
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nation-state falls strikingly short of the democratic ideals which were first 
developed in the Hellenic age, and reworked by political theorists such as 
Rousseau, Marx and Mill in the modern era, it remains for many the only form 
of political community in which some version of active citizenship can be 
practised. Members of the civic republican tradition who take this position add 
a crucial democratic element to the natural law accounts of ‘the duties of man 
and citizen’ which were constructed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From the republican vantage point, cosmopolitan citizenship not only fails to 
specify the concrete rights and duties which bind citizens in relations of close 
cooperation within bounded communities but, at a deeper level, it fails to engage 
them in any effective form of shared rule.* However valuable cosmopolitan 
citizenship may be in engendering a sense of individual responsibility for the 
environment, it involves none of the commitments to co-legislation which are 
the hallmark of the republican conception of citizenship. Critics of world 
citizenship protest that its exhortatory and rhetorical purposes are entirely 
divorced from the Aristotelian idea of active involvement in the democratic 
public sphere. This is a powerful theme in the contemporary statist response to 
efforts to uncouple citizenship from the territorial state. 

If the idea of world citizenship shares any of the aspirations associated with 
national citizenship, it is because it stresses moral obligations to, and not 
merely rights against, other members of the political community. The idea of 
cosmopolitan citizenship is worth defending for this reason alone, even though 
it falls short of the Aristotelian ideal. Of course, the advocates of world 
citizenship redefine the moral community to include the whole human race, and 
they are concerned to stress duties to a universal society of humankind which 
exists uneasily alongside sovereign states. The impossibility of enjoying active 
political involvement in global political institutions means that a relatively thin 
conception of citizenship is inherent in the plea for greater loyalty to the whole 
species. The question which inevitably arises is whether ethical universalism can 
be linked with a thicker conception of citizenship which draws upon classical 
conceptions of participation in the public sphere. ; 

Kant’s theory of the state and international relations is instructive because 
while it clearly subscribed to the view that world citizenship invites the citizens 
of separate states to have a deeper moral concern for human beings elsewhere, 
it also provided the bridge to a richer conception of transnational citizenship. 
This is the dialogic conception of world citizenship which assumes that sover- 
eignty ultimately resides in the whole human race.’ It is important to stress that 
Kant’s writings did not set out a detailed vision of a world-wide public sphere 
which brings the whole of humanity together as co-legislators in a universal 
kingdom of ends (Archibugi, 1995). Modern visions of cosmopolitan democracy 
which believe that citizens and aliens should become associates in joint rule were 
alien to the basic principles of Kantian political philosophy.’ The democratic 
moment in Kant’s writing was confined to the principle that the citizens 
of separate states should imagine themselves as co-legislators in a universal 
communication community, an intellectual labour of Rawlsian proportions 


‘designed to check national temptations to resort to egotistical behaviour. 


According to this vision, all human beings should act as if they are co-legislators 
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in a universal kingdom of ends, although they will never take part in deliberations 
together. World citizens would remain members of bounded communities, each 
in possession of its rightful sovereign status and free from external intervention. 
But the act of imagining themselves as participants in a universal society of co- 
legislators in which all human beings are respected as ends in themselves would 
place powerful moral and psychological constraints on the wrongful exercise of 
state power. 

Although Kant did not defend cosmopolitan democracy, it is arguable that 
the elements of a dialogic conception of global citizenship exist in his writings. - 
In ‘Perpetual peace’, Kant (1970b) observed that the heads of state belonged to 


‘an international society which pays homage to the principles of dialogue and 


consent.® The categorical imperative required national representatives to disclose 
their intentions and to publicise the maxims guiding their foreign policy actions. 
Answerability to others reduced the possibility that they would claim rights for 
themselves which they withheld from’ other human beings in relevantly similar 
circumstances. Publicity ensured that foreign policy behaviour respected the 
moral equality of others and honoured a fundamental duty to woo the consent 
of humanity, albeit through their national representatives. But while the heads 
of state could act as good international citizens within a cosmopolitan society, 
they would do so as the representatives of independent political communities 
which retained de jure sovereignty. 

Kant’s suggestion that world citizenship requires the heads of states to 
participate in a universal communication community (the international society 
of states) is interesting in the light of the observation that citizenship is less 
about acts of charity than about ensuring that individuals have the rights which 
are necessary for their freedom (Ignatieff, 1991, p. 34). The argument is that, if 
it is to have real meaning, cosmopolitan citizenship must involve rather more 
than moral commitments not to exploit the weaknesses of others—more than 
the ethical resolution to treat all other human beings with care and compassion. 
It requires political action to build communication communities in which 
outsiders, and especially the most vulnerable among them, have the power to 
‘refuse and renegotiate offers’ and to contest unjust social structures (O’Neill, 
1991, pp. 301-2). This dialogic conception of world citizenship can hardly be 
said to be the key element in Kant’s reflections on the cosmopolis which called 
for reconfiguring the moral imagination so that the duties of hospitality become 
more powerful influences on the actions of sovereign states. Even so, the 
contention that citizenship loses its essential meaning and importance when 
reduced to charity and compassion hardly does justice to Kant’s writings on 
international relations which argue that the heads of state should come together 
as equals within a world public sphere. For this reason, Kant’s writings form a 
bridge to a third approach to cosmopolitan citizenship which stresses obligations 
to develop communication communities in which the vulnerable can contest the 
ways in which they are treated.’ This dialogic approach to cosmopolitan citizen- 
ship argues for the establishment of a realm of concrete transnational rights and 
duties which lacks clear and authoritative defence in Kant’s writings. 

Those who take this third approach to world citizenship believe that it is 
morally desirable and politically possible to uncouple citizenship from the state, 
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just as citizenship was detached from the city and fused with modern notions of 
territorial sovereignty in the seventeenth century. Statist critics have often 
protested that this objective is plainly utopian since there is no other political 
community which can guarantee citizenship rights. An intriguing question is 
whether recent developments within the European Union overcome this objection 
by inaugurating a new phase in the development of citizenship. Whether they 
do so is a moot point. The rights of the European citizen which are set out in 
Article 8 of the Maastricht Treaty do little to erode the sovereignty of member 
states (Anderson et al., 1994; Preuss, 1995). Each EU member accepts that the 
citizens of other signatory states may stand as candidates, and vote, in its local 
elections; and each recognises similar rights regarding elections for the European 
Parliament, but there is nothing in the Maastricht Treaty which invites the 
citizens of different states to transcend their differences in a transnational 
citizenry which is empowered to elect the members of the European Commission. 
Only the most modest contribution to the development of an active European 
citizenry is made by the Maastricht Treaty. 

Whether more radical steps to enlarge the rights and duties of European 
citizens will occur is unclear, but the case for establishing post-sovereign 
arrangements which introduce a new phase in the development of citizenship 
rights has been developed at some length in the recent literature (Balibar, 1988; 
Derrida, 1992; Connolly, 1993; Meehan, 1993; Turner, 1993; Habermas, 1994; 
Linklater, 1996). Several writers on Europe defend, from very different theo- 
retical starting points, the establishment of new centres of political authority at 
the sub-national and transnational levels. They imagine a three-tiered system of 
political authority which will supplement, though not necessarily supplant, the 
nation-state; they envisage post-sovereign political arrangements which will not 
seek to accumulate the monopoly powers of classical nation-states or attempt 
to replace them as the single focal point for political loyalty;'° they anticipate 
the emergence of multiple sites of political responsibility which recognise that 
human loyalties are increasingly sub-state and transnational, as well as national, 
in orientation; and they champion these developments because they favour a 
radical democratic experiment in creating multiple public spheres (Held, 1995, 
1996; Linklater, 1996). 

Supporters of cosmopolitan democracy who look forward to the development 
of a transnational citizenry in Europe reject both of the two approaches to | 
citizenship discussed earlier. They are critical of statist approaches which deny 
that citizenship can be attached to any arrangements other than the nation- 
state, and they are dissatisfied with the limited Kantian appeal for compassion 
towards alien outsiders and for greater personal responsibility for lifestyle 
choices which have implications for the rest of humankind. Their point is not 
that this invitation to think and act as world citizens is worthless but that it 
fails to recognise—like the statist positions it criticises—that concrete rights and 
duties can be embedded in complex transnational political arrangements such 
as the European Union. They concede that the Kantian recommendation that 
individuals should define themselves as cosmopolitan as well as national citizens 
can have a powerful effect on lifestyle decisions, but the longer-term purpose of 
such appeals to global citizenship is the development of new forms of political 
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community in which citizens and aliens come together as co-legislators within a 
wider public sphere. 

Advocates of the dialogic approach to world citizenship argue that the ability 
of the modern state to protect the rights of citizens has been eroded by the 
modern phase of globalisation. They maintain that the achievements of national 
citizenship can only be secured by investing in the development of a new 
European international society which makes greater inroads into the principle 
of national sovereignty. For all its attractions, this is not an uncomplicated 
vision which.is free from all risks and devoid of all dangers. The concern that 
Europe will purchase its political unity and cultural identity through a series of 
contrasts with the immigrant other, the refugee threat and the larger world of 
Islam has been highlighted in critical perspectives (Derrida, 1992). Visions 
of European citizenship which are designed to protect individuals and their 
associations from transnational harm can all too easily have the effect of sealing 
the region in a pernicious way. . 

The ethical principles which require the development of a transnational 
citizenry in Europe invite deep concerns about the harms and injustices which 
the region can do to outsiders. To take the project of world citizenship seriously, 
any European societies which embark on the experiment of breaking the nexus 
between citizenship, sovereignty, territoriality and nationality have to display 
compassion in their dealings with the non-European world, but they have to do 
more than that for the reasons already mentioned. Nothing less than a commit- 
ment to creating wider dialogic frameworks which respect the moral equality of 
the individual members of the rest of humanity will suffice. Institutionalising 
equal political rights within Europe would represent significant progress towards 
the condition of cosmopolitan citizenship, but it would be fundamentally 
incomplete without concurrent measures to ensure that the principles of dialogue 
and consent shape its behaviour towards the rest of the world. 


Part Two 


The remaining parts of the analysis take issue with the statist claim that 
citizenship has no significance outside the nation-state although they recognise 
the force of the argument that citizenship requires active involvement in joint 
rule. They share some, but not all, statist doubts about Kantian conceptions of 
world citizenship which are limited to compassion for outsiders. Their main task 
is to defend a dialogic conception of world citizenship which stresses the 
duty to promote the development of wider communities of discourse. Recent 
innovations in the literature on citizenship warrant brief consideration at this 
point because they invite the conclusion that the developmental tendencies 
within modern societies ultimately require the establishment of a universal 
communication community. 

Marshall (1973) and Honneth (1995) argue that the idea of citizenship has 
generated important developmental pressures in modern states. Marshall 
believed that the initial claims for legal rights in Britain led to a series of 
additional claims to widen the circle of rights-holders and to deepen the 
rights which they enjoyed." The social momentum which grew out of early 
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commitments to legal rights encouraged the development of more sophisticated 
understandings of the nature and preconditions of the inclusive political com- 
munity. Honneth reworks Marshall’s argument by commenting on two develop- 
mental pressures which arise in all modern societies with investments in 
citizenship. These are the pressures to universalise rights and to increase sensitiv- 
ity to social inequality. 

Questioning the moral significance of the differences of class, religion, ethni- 
city, gender or race is, for Honneth, one of the central developmental pressures 
in modern societies. A broad agreement that there are no good reasons for 
refusing demands for political equality has encouraged the universalisation of 
citizenship rights (Honneth, 1995, p. 118). All citizens enjoy the same legal and 
political rights where arguments about the moral irrelevance of the differences 
between members have prevailed, but they do not have an equal capacity to 
exercise these rights. Subaltern groups have long protested that ‘bourgeois rights’ 
are purely formal in the face of massive social inequalities. They have argued 
that dismantling indefensible restrictions on the enjoyment of legal and political 
entitlements cannot ensure real advances in human autonomy without measures 
to reduce material inequalities. Their demands for welfare citizenship have 
introduced a second developmental pressure into the politics of contemporary 
states (Honneth, 1995, p. 118). 

However, the politics of universalising citizenship rights and reducing social 
and economic inequalities does not secure equal autonomy for all members of 
society. The feminist critique of Marshall’s account of the evolution of citizenship 
in Britain argues that it emphasised the social rights which were needed to 
protect the white male population from capitalist inequalities, but neglected the 
forms of exclusion and domination experienced by large numbers of women and 
by the members of ethnic and racial minorities (Vogel, 1991; Fraser & Gordon, 
1994, p. 93; Walby, 1994, p. 388). Universalising citizenship rights or ensuring 
that legal and political rights are substantive are rarely the primary political 
goals of such groups. What they are concerned to remove are the dominant 
assumptions that they must be incorporated within the political community on 
exactly the same terms as everyone else. They are emphatic that abstract notions 
of citizenship which affirm the equality of all members of the community despite 
their various differences should defer to ‘group-differentiated’ citizenship which 
bestows public recognition upon the special needs and particular aspirations of 
subaltern cultural groups (Kymlicka, 1989, 1995; Young, 1990). Their challenge 
to the national-assimilationist strategies and aspirations of modern states forms 


_a third developmental pressure governing the constitution of citizenship. 


Marshall and Honneth focus upon the dynamics which have led to more 
complex forms of citizenship within modern states. For the most part, they take 
the sovereign state for granted, and there is little encouragement in their writings 
for those who believe that citizenship can be anchored in alternative political 
arrangements. Globalisation transforms the discussion by posing the intriguing 
question of whether the achievements of national citizenship can only be 
preserved by moving beyond the nation-state. Three reasons for creating a new 
domain of transnational citizenship rights and duties have been discussed in the 
current literature on democratic theory (see Held, 1995). 
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The first is that, under conditions of complex interdependence, citizens cannot 
expect to exercise control over their individual and collective lives if they rely 
exclusively on national democratic arrangements. The achievements of national 
citizenship are at risk without new structures of transnational cooperation.” 
What is more, the contention that citizenship cannot exist apart from the 
sovereign nation-state has the curious effect of threatening the survival of the 
very rights which national citizenship was designed to secure.’ Second, the vast 
number of international organisations which have been established for the 
purpose of managing a more interdependent world face a democratic deficit 


because their decisions do not require popular assent. Encouraging the develop- 
_ ment of a transnational citizenry which ensures the popular control of inter- 


national organisations is imperative for the theorists of cosmopolitan democracy. 

Third, and most important of all for the argument of this part, the sovereign 
state cannot claim to be the only relevant moral community when the opportu- 
nities for, and the incidence of, transnational harm continue to rise alongside 
increasing interdependence. National populations have to break with the archaic 
principle that they enjoy an absolute sovereign right to withhold their assent 
from any developments within international organisations which clash with their 
conception of the national interest. They must be troubled by the practice of 
attaching as much moral significance to the difference between citizens and 
aliens as they used to impute to the differences of class, gender, ethnicity or race. 
They have to be keen to avoid promoting their own autonomy by creating 
heteronomy for others. Creating an international public sphere which involves 
significant encroachments on state sovereignty, rather than acting compassion- 
ately towards outsiders, is essential to comply with their proclaimed ethical 
principles. Breaking down invidious distinctions between citizens and aliens, and 
building institutional arrangements which provide outsiders with unprecedented 
opportunities for representation and voice, are necessary responses to the 
contemporary problems of national democracy. 

Various images of Europe defend widening the boundaries of political com- 
munity to bring citizens and aliens together as equal associates with transnational 
networks of joint rule. They envisage the continuation of the first developmental 
pressure analysed in Honneth’s writings, namely the practice of universalising 
legal and political rights in the absence of morally relevant differences between 
persons. They are alert to the need to combine the logic of universalisation with 
measures which combat economic and cultural exclusion, thereby ensuring that 
international arrangements are responsive to the second and third developmental 
pressures mentioned earlier. These visions of Europe imagine a condition in 
which supra-national institutions underwrite the legal, political, social and 
cultural rights of all European citizens. They argue that citizenship can be 
uncoupled from the sovereign state and invested in new structures of inter- 
national cooperation. While they support the enlargement of the boundaries of 
political community, they do not defend the creation of new centres of monopoly 
power which enjoy supreme political loyalty. The point is not to reconstitute 
sovereign authority over a wider territorial domain but to promote multiple sites 
of political responsibility which represent sub-state and transnational allegiances 
as well as loyalties to nation-states. Citizens would then be able to exercise their 
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political rights and express their different political loyalties within diverse public 
spheres. The forces currently transforming European international society offer 
some hope to the advocates of this dialogic conception of cosmopolitan citizen- 
ship who reject the statists’ argument that citizenship, properly so-called, can 
only have meaning within the confines of the bounded sovereign state. 


Part Three 


To summarise the argument thus far, Kantian conceptions of world citizenship 
stress the need for personal responsibility for conduct which may have damaging 
consequences for the environment, and they defend compassion for peoples 
elsewhere. They emphasise the virtue of actions which benefit the wider commun- 
ity and they concede that international society provides limited opportunities 
for participation in joint rule.'* Statist conceptions of citizenship which draw on 
republican ideas maintain that world citizenship lacks the crucial ingredient of 
involvement in the public affairs of a distinctive form of life. However, Kant 
argued that the heads of state belong to a world-wide public sphere in which 
they can display some of the hallmarks of active citizenship. Dialogic conceptions 
of world citizenship extend this theme by supporting efforts to create new 
communities of discourse which bring citizens and aliens together as co- 
legislators. Their vision of new forms of political community combines measures 
to establish a wider public sphere with collective action ‘to reduce powerlessness 
and vulnerability’ (O’Neill, 1991, pp. 310-12).'° From this perspective, the 
Kantian approach to cosmopolitan citizenship is an important means of eroding 
the supposition that the principal ethical constituency is limited to co-nationals; 
it forms a bridge to global arrangements which embody stronger commitments 
to the politics of dialogue and consent. 

Western Europe and its immediate environs differ from the rest of the world 
by having made a transition from a system of warring states to a society of 
states and peoples which are involved in a unique experiment in international 
political cooperation. The creation of transnational institutions which secure 


~ legal, political, social and cultural rights for all would be a major exercise in 


implementing the ideals specific to a dialogic conception of world citizenship. 
However, the project of creating new forms of political community in Europe is 
an exercise in regional collaboration which does not appeal to all societies 
elsewhere. Societies which may be involved in creating post-sovereign arrange- 
ments which secure the achievements of national citizenship have to decide how 
they will behave towards outsiders who do not share their political aspirations. 
There is also the fear that the enterprise of transforming the nature of political 
community in Europe may be exclusionary and that the region turns in on itself. 
The danger is that international integration will preserve one of the key moral 
deficits of the sovereign state. 

The idea of cosmopolitan citizenship is as important in this context as it has 
been in the life of the sovereign state since it is a check on egotistical behaviour. 
A concern for vulnerable groups which lack the economic and political power 
to resist the harm which the members of a neo-medieval European society can 
cause them is an appropriate starting-point for any inquiry into the region’s 
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wider international obligations. Cosmopolitan citizenship expresses the moral 
belief that outsiders should not be at the mercy of the economic, political and 
military power which one’s society or region has at its disposal. It conveys the 
ethical understanding that differences between Europeans and non-Europeans, 
however characterised, have no more prima facie moral relevance than the 
differences between the citizens of different European states. World citizenship 
may embody commitments to treat the vulnerable with compassion, but it must 
also embrace the principle of engaging others as equals within wider communities 
of discourse. Complying with a dialogic conception of world citizenship therefore 
requires efforts to create wider communication communities and measures to 
reduce the powerlessness and vulnerability of others so that they can exercise 
their moral right ‘to refuse and renegotiate offers’. The duty to establish these 
arrangements is grounded in the belief that autonomy for the self should not be 
secured through heteronomy for others. 

The obligation to create new forms of political community arises where several 
societies are like-minded in the sense of having broadly similar conceptions of 
citizenship, and where they are closely interdependent and can cause one another 
significant harm. Existing commitments to citizenship generate the obligation 
to create new forms of political community which encourage the developmental 
processes mentioned above. Different arrangements are required when dealing 
with societies which have radically different systems of government and cultural 
preferences; and other arrangements are needed in the relations with societies 
which do not wish to enrol in the project of creating post-sovereign arrangements 
although they may have some similar commitments to autonomy.’® An experi- 
ment in promoting close political cooperation in Europe has to be linked with 
the larger project of increasing autonomy across the world. But a dialogic 
conception of world citizenship requires efforts to build wider communication 
communities which inevitably differ from the form of political organisation 
which may be emerging within the European region. 

Members of the Grotian tradition have distinguished two types of inter- 
national society which are relevant for the wider task of promoting world 
citizenship—the pluralist and solidarist societies of states (Bull, 1966; see also 
Wheeler & Dunne, 1996). According to Bull, a pluralist international society 
exists when very different political systems agree that order between them can 
be upheld by respecting the principle of sovereignty and non-intervention, 
abiding by international law, maintaining the balance of power and contributing 
to the smooth functioning of diplomacy and international institutions. A solidar- 
ist international society exists when states agree that individuals are the basic 
members of international society and when they are prepared to breach the 
principle of state sovereignty whenever there are gross violations of human 


-rights.'’ A region which is dissolving the union between sovereignty, territoriality, 


nationality and citizenship can organise much of its external relations around 
these frameworks. Relations with the radically different (and with adversaries, 
although this does not concern us here) can be governed by the rules of a 
pluralist society of states in an attempt to promote diplomatic dialogue rather 
than coercion. Relations with societies with the same commitment to protecting 
human rights can be governed by solidarist arrangements. Compliance with the 
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ideals of world citizenship requires accountability to others within pluralist or 


_solidarist arrangements, efforts to accommodate their legitimate concerns in 


open dialogue and support for any developmental pressures which promise to 
equalise capacities for participation (or to reduce the most disabling 
inequalities).'* 

There is little in Bull’s writings about how these different forms of international 
society might co-exist. Whether pluralist arrangements would give way to a 
more solidarist order was a more central concern. His first comments on this 
matter concluded that visions of greater solidarism were seriously premature: 
the pluralist conception of international society seemed likely to survive for the 
indefinite future (Bull, 1977). Bull’s later reflections supported this judgment by 
stressing the Third World’s revolt against Western conceptions of society and 
politics and its growing hostility to any attempt to impose a standard of 
civilisation in the sphere of human rights (Bull & Watson, 1984). In the 1980s, 
his remarks about the increasing agreement about the need for the international 
protection of human rights, and his related observations about the emerging 
consensus that the society of states should be more hospitable to the principle 
of global redistributive justice, suggested some limited progress towards a more 
solidarist conception of world affairs (Bull, 1983). As for Europe, the possibility 
that neo-medieval arrangements might emerge in its Western half was a recurrent 
theme in his writings (Bull, 1977, 1979). 

This last comment suggests that it is useful to think less in terms of whether 
one form of international society seems likely to replace the others and more in 
terms of how they might all co-exist within the same historical time-frame. A 
broad overview of developments in world politics over the last few years would 
suggest that a solidarist zone of peace has developed within an essentially 
pluralist international society while neo-medieval arrangements are emerging 
within the solidarist sphere. Relations between the major industrial and military 
powers are still largely governed by commitments to a pluralist conception of 
international politics. Solidarist arrangements frame the relations between the 
members of the liberal democratic peace. Efforts to secure democratic govern- 
ment, to promote respect for human rights and to encourage the spread of 
market economies characterise this latter domain.” A more solidarist form of 
international society may emerge from the greater prominence of non- 
governmental organisations, including environmental movements, within the 
United Nations system (see Willetts, 1996). Herein lies one of the more promis- 
ing respects in which not only states but an array of non-state actors can 
participate as good international citizens within a world public sphere, and in 
which international norms can be created which do not simply reflect the particu- 
lar interests and ideological preferences of the great powers and the dominant 
transnational corporations. The promise of solidarism is the partial dissolution 
of the international society of states within this wider world public sphere, a 
process which can be taken further within a neo-medieval political realm. 

One of the duties of world citizenship is to create these wider communities of 
discourse and to reduce the forms of unjust exclusion within them: it is to ensure 
that each of these frameworks is governed by dialogue and consent rather than 
by power and force.*” Some comments about how Europe might make further 
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progress in this direction have been offered, but parallel trends involving the 
developmental pressures mentioned earlier have also unfolded within the plural- 
ist society of states. Members of the Grotian tradition rightly argue that the 
great powers invariably have the greatest influence on the diplomatic dialogue 
between states, but they add that powerful trends have made the contemporary 
society of states more responsive to considerations of justice. To elaborate the 


point, Bull and Watson (1984, pp. 220-4) identified five dimensions of the revolt 


against the exclusionary nature of the Western-dominated international society: 


the legal revolt in which states such as China and Japan demanded the right to 


full membership of the society of states; the political revolt spearheaded by 
nationalist movements which contended that the colonies should have exactly 
the same rights as their imperial overlords; the racial revolt against notions of 
white supremacism; the economic revolt which was triggered by the realisation 
that the acquisition of national sovereignty had not resulted in greater economic 
and political independence; and the cultural revolt against the dominance of 
Western ideas and practices which is an expression of the resurgence of the 
cultures indigenous to Asia, Africa and the Pacific. 

These five forms of revolt against international systems of unjust exclusion 
are not arbitrary and unrelated events. They are the main elements of a broad 
pattern of global development in which the moral significance attached to the 
racial and cultural differences between Western and non-Western peoples has 
sharply declined. The grounds for denying non-Western societies equal member- 
ship of the society of states have been eroded in the twentieth century, and the 
legal status which the West once monopolised has been shared with the former 
colonial territories. Developmental pressures leading to the universalisation of 
rights exist then in the domestic and international political spheres. Further 
parallels with developments in national citizenship are evident in the belief 
that fully fledged membership of international society requires not only the 
achievement of sovereign rights but continuing efforts to dismantle the forms of 
racial, economic and cultural exclusion which emerged with Western imperialism. 
Echoes of the second and third developmental pressures in national societies are 
evident in claims for a radical redistribution of global power and wealth and in 
arguments for absorbing non-Western principles within international law (Bull, 
1977, pp. 316-17). Significantly, then, the three developmental tendencies which 
are evident in the politics of modern states—the universalisation of legal and 
political rights, moral outrage against economic inequalities and the greater 
concern for the survival of cultural differences—are also evident in their inter- 
national relations. 

The primary function of cosmopolitan citizenship is to institutionalise the 
normative commitment to ‘limitless communication’ through participation in 
diverse global communities of discourse which reflect the heterogeneous quality 
of international society.”’ Pluralist arrangements can ensure justice for states 
which are anxious to preserve their sovereign autonomy. In a modified form, 
these structures can ensure that global norms incorporate the claims which 
minority nations and indigenous peoples have made for self-government and for 
respect for their cultural differences. Solidarist structures can embed the pledge 
to promote human rights, global social justice and environmental management 
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within international law, thereby transforming international society in response 
to the moral claims which non-governmental organisations and state representa- 
tives are advancing within an emerging world-wide public sphere. A neo- 
medieval framework permits societies which are prepared to cede at least some 
of their sovereignty to transnational democratic structures to overcome the 
tension between citizenship and humanity within their region. Societies which 
take the idea of world citizenship seriously have obligations to create these 
diverse communities of discourse and to reduce the forms of unjust exclusion 
which impair their democratic functioning. In this way, they can honour the 
moral principle that global governance should be based on the consent of an 
increasing proportion of the human race. 


Conclusions 


Statist perspectives argue that citizenship has been harnessed to the sovereign 


state and it is utopian to suppose that it can be coupled with different political 
arrangements. World citizenship is a misnomer albeit one which can have 
praiseworthy effects within a world of nation-states. Kantian perspectives stress 
the virtue of care and compassion for outsiders but they have little in common 
with the forms of political theory which cherish active citizenship in the 
Aristotelian sense. A dialogic approach to ‘world citizenship calls for th 
establishment of international public spheres which enlarge the realm of politic. 
which comes under the dominion of dialogue and consent. These wider communi- 
ties of discourse can eliminate some of the tensions between duties of co- 
nationals and obligations to the rest of humanity which have been inherent in 
modern states. They can guarantee that commitments to human autonomy 
simultaneously shape the forms of national citizenship and the treatment of 
outsiders. They can enlarge the domain governed by the principle of account- 
ability to others and shaped by the desire to eradicate the systems of exclusion 
which thwart human autonomy. These are the global developments and direc- 
tions required by the ethic of cosmopolitan citizenship. 

This conception of world citizenship is undoubtedly vulnerable to the charge 
that its stress is largely upon duties to others, and on loyalties to communities 
which are wider than the nation-state, rather than on active citizenship. The 
response to this criticism is threefold. First, the achievements of national 
citizenship, which are increasingly insecure with the rise of transnational harm, 
now require the establishment of post-national forms of political organisation of 
the kind which may be emerging within Western Europe. Second, cosmopolitan 
citizenship involves much more than compassionate and charitable action within 
existing social and political arrangements. Its ideal is the condition in which all 
human beings have equal recognition as co-legislators within a global kingdom 
of ends. Third, along with the vision of a universal communication community 
which informs it, world citizenship is a ‘promissory note’ issued across time and 
space (Hoy & McCarthy, 1994, p. 75). Promoting communities of discourse 
which take account of the heterogeneous character of international society is the 
principal means of realising its normative goals. Progress in this direction will 
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reveal how national citizenship and world citizenship can form a continuum 
whose internal relations are no longer obscured. 


Notes 


L. 


Ay 


10. 


11. 


38 


Strictly speaking the pressure to explore the possibility of creating transnational citizenship rights 
which overcome the archaic dualism between citizens and aliens is an extension of the first of 
Honneth’s developmental pressures which is concerned with contesting all morally irrelevant distinc- 
tions between members of the same society. 


. See Benhabib (1994, p. 21) on the development of ‘a world-wide political public sphere’. 
. In a contemporary reformulation of these themes, Walzer (1994) argues that world citizenship has 


no meaning without global political institutions which confer citizenship rights and issue passports, 
and without public celebrations which commemorate the deeds that world citizens have achieved 
together. Moral obligations to other states exist even though there is no sense of community between 
the members of humankind. But Walzer argues that US citizens need only think of themselves as 
cosmopolitan Americans in order to take these duties seriously. Cosmopolitan sentiments can inform 
the decisions of citizens of bounded communities who wish to enjoy the right to live apart from other 
human beings and who are keen to decide their collective fate by themselves as national, rather than 
as world, citizens. 


. For an early statement of the need for world citizenship in the context of ‘negative’ solidarity 


provided by the fear of nuclear war, see Arendt (1973, p. 86). Falk (1994) on world citizenship, and 
Van Steenbergen (1994) and Christoff (1996) on global ecological citizenship are also important 
contributions to this approach. 


. For an account of republican conceptions of democracy, see Held (1996, ch. 2). 
. Heater (1996, pp. 78-9) attributes the view that sovereignty resides in the whole human race to the 


eighteenth century visionary, Anacharsis Cloots. 


. Kant believed that democracy was in any case a form of despotic rule. Interestingly, an early version 


of cosmopolitan democracy can be found in the writings of the seventeenth century theologian, 
Comenius, who imagined a cosmopolis involving a complex of local, regional and global assemblies. 
The duty as well as the right of participation was an essential part of the cosmopolis: ‘Because the 
matter is of common concern, no one should therefore be excluded from this consultation about 
human affairs, no one should be allowed to exclude himself’ (Heater, 1996, pp. 61-2). Comenius 
therefore anticipated the notion of a universal communication community, although modern 
approaches usually stress the right not to be unjustly excluded from dialogue rather than the duty to 
participate. 


. Bull and Watson (1984, p. 1) maintain that a society of states exists where states determine the 


principles of their co-existence by ‘dialogue and consent’. 


. Habermas (1996, p. 514) adds the important observation that Kant ‘identified the phenomenon of a 


world public sphere, which today is becoming reality for the first time in a cosmopolitan matrix of 
communication’. Kant’s comment in ‘Perpetual peace’ about the growing concern about violations 
of human rights anywhere in the world illustrates his theme (1970b, see p. 216). I am grateful to John 
MacMillan for this point. 

This is to envisage post-sovereign political communities which will not enjoy the state’s monopoly 
control of the instruments of violence, its sole right to tax citizens, its right to expect the loyalty of 
its citizens in times of war, its sovereign right to make domestic law and its parallel right to represent 
the whole community in international society and to bind it in international law. 

The relevance of Marshall’s analysis of the development of citizenship rights for international 
relations has been discussed earlier (Linklater, 1992). In the eighteenth century, citizenship in Britain 
referred to the legal rights which protected subjects from the arbitrary exercise of state power. The 
struggle for citizenship rights in the nineteenth century resolved around the right to participate in 
making the law. The effort to turn subjects into citizens was accompanied by widespread hostility to 
the marked tension between the equal and legal political rights of all citizens and the gross inequalities 
of power and wealth. In the twentieth century, the battle to secure citizenship rights shifted to the 
area of welfare. Equal legal and political rights could not guarantee full membership of the political 
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community. This status could only be enjoyed by securing rights to health and welfare, and equal 
rights of participation in the educational system. 

As Habermas (1994, p. 165) notes, what ‘was once meant by the idea of popular sovereignty is 
doomed to decay into a mere chimera if it remains locked in the historical form of the self-asserting 
sovereign nation-state’. 

In this context it is worth recalling Kant’s question to the modern theorists of the sovereign state in 
his ‘Idea for a universal history from a cosmo-political point of view’ (1970a, see p. 183). What avails 
it to labour at the construction of a civil constitution, Kant argued, when the same forces which 
plagued individuals in the state of nature will continue to haunt their lives as citizens of sovereign 
states. Kant was concerned with the fact that the state’s contribution to human liberty would be 
nullified by recurrent international tension and the frequent outbreak of war. Modern variations on 
the theme shift the emphasis onto globalisation. 

This use of citizenship exists in everyday language. Illustrations include the good departmental 
citizen and, in international relations, the good international citizen (see Hutchings, 1996, and 
Linklater, 1992). 

Movement in this direction satisfies two of the requirements of discourse ethics which Bohler (1990, 
p. 133) summarises as follows: ‘Always engage in arguments that would also be capable of achieving 
consensus in an ideal community of argumentation and endeavour to bring about such circumstances 


as approximate more closely to the structures and conditions of an ideal community of argumentation.’ - ~ 


As far as Europe is concerned, China, Indonesia, Pakistan and Malaysia among others may be said 
to belong to the first category, while Australia, new Zealand, Canada and the United States may be 
said to belong to the second category. 

Each of these forms of international! society differs from the post-sovereign arrangements which were 
considered earlier. Collective action to despatch many of the powers of the sovereign state to stronger 
local and transnational authorities which can protect citizen rights distinguishes neo-medieval 
international society from the other two types. 

A complex question arises at this point about whether the acceptance of sovereignty is based on 
normative commitment or pragmatic acceptance. Grotians such as Bull argue that states have to deal 
with adversaries and with radically different states which jealously guard their sovereignty. Distaste 
for the ways in which they organise their internal affairs has to be overridden by the need to deal 
with them as sovereign powers. From this perspective, any movement beyond the nation-state in 
Western Europe would not have global significance. There would be no model here which others 
were bound to follow. The need to deal with states as they are requires the pragmatic acceptance of 
pluralist arrangements. However, some of the demands made by weaker societies within pluralist 
arrangements necessarily rebound upon their domestic politics. The themes which have been at the 
heart of the revolt against the West have challenged legal, political, economic, racial and cultural 
exclusion, the very issues which are central to the domestic resistance to predatory regimes. These 
demands for the removal of international systems of exclusions sit uncomfortably alongside the 
continued possession of state monopoly power. Some further observations about the revolt against 
the West will be found below. 

Attempts to spread commitments to these values beyond Western liberal-democratic societies can 
provoke the robust defence of a pluralist conception of international society in which the principle 
of state sovereignty remains sacrosanct. 

Critical theorists have analysed the prerequisites of the dialogic community in some detail, although 
rationalist thought contains important insights into how the ideal of a universal communication 
community might be promoted by developing the potentials which exist within different conceptions 
of the society of states. Rationalist and critical approaches therefore contribute to the realisation that 
cosmopolitan attachments to dialogue and consent are best nurtured and realised in these multiple 
frameworks of communication. For analyses of themes from several different standpoints, see Brown 
(1988), Blaney and Inayatullah (1994), and Shapcott (1994). 

. On ‘the will to limitless communication’, see Arendt (1973, p. 88). 
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